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Rude as is the costume of these fig- 
ures, and vulgar as the aspect of some 
of them, the group offers a scene very 
characteristic of Germany, at least of 
those parts where music is generally cul- 
tivated. At first view a traveller in that 
country, is inclined to fear that music 
does not in fact possess the refining power 
which has been attributed to it: for he 
hears sweet strains, sung and played in 
the streets, by even women and children 
of the lowest order, and sometimes those 
of degraded manners. but a closer ex- 
amination will probably lead to the con- 
viction, that a great and extensive me- 
lioration is constantly going on under its 
influence. When unconnected with de- 
moralizing connections, especially the 
theatres, and left to its own natural 
operation upon the mind, the heart and 
the manners, much leisure time is hap- 
pily filled up, with pleasing and harmless 
social intercourse, and the good senti- 
ments expressed in many popular songs 
are diffused, with the powerful aid of 
melody and harmony. Let any of our 
readers become acquainted with some of 
the popular collections of German songs, 
such as we could show them, and we 
feel persuaded that they would unite 
with us in the wish, that our “ fashionable 
music” were accompanied with lines as 
unexceptionable and as truly pure and 
refining. We do not, by any means, re- 
commend all German songs: but we 
wish we could see as many good ones in 
the hands of our musicians. 

We spoke in our last Magazine of the 
wandering bands of musicians, for which 
Germany is remarkable. The group in 
our frontispiece this week, may give an 
idea of the appearance of some of them. 
Even under an exterior as unpromising 
as is seen there, we have found good per- 
formers On various instruments, and vocal 
singers well worthy of being heard. 
There is often a comic aspect thrown 
over the scene, at least to the eye of an 
American, by the uncouth appearance of 
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the musicians, or their auditors, or by 
som? of those intruders to which every 
exhibition in a public street is exposed. 
In this case, the interruption is caused by 
two dogs; and the efforts of the man 
who stands ready to still them, seem 
suspended by the apprehension that a 
blow of his stick may only increase the 
nuisance instead of abating it. 

Sometimes a ludicrous effect is aimed 
at by a band of performers ; and we have 
heard performances of the comic kind, 
so successi{ul as to be quite irresistible. 
One of the most pleasing examples we 
ever witnessed in our European travels, 
of the refining influence of the popular 
cultivation of music, was on the confines 
of Switzerland. A young woman took a 
seat in the Diligence for Geneva, and two 
of her female friends followed us upa 
long hill, singing, with much grace, a 
simple but very plaintive song; and on 
reaching the summit, kissed her with 
warm expressions of sorrow. What 
would have been thought of such a 
scene in this country, especially if it were 
known that the traveller was a maid- 
servant, and both the music and the po- 
etry were the composition of the per- 
formers? 

The following stanzas may give an idea 
of the general character of some of the 
German songs to which we have made 
allusion, although it is of amore juvenile 
cast than most of them, and is not a 
strict translation, but somewhat modified 
to suit our own country. 


THE GARDEN. 
(From the Hundert-Gesang-buch.) 


My heart, come out, and take delight 
In this sweet summer morning bright, 
And in thy Maker too. 
See how our little garden blooms, 
And ask, while breathing its perfumes, 
If thou art nurtur’d so. 

The trees are dress’d in all their leaves, 
Each bed a coat of green receives, 
W here many a violet grows ; 
Sweet-williams and white lilies there 
With pinks and buttercups appear, 
And blooms the monthly rose. 
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And o’er my head the blue bird sings, 
The gentle house-dove prunes his wings ; 
0) hear him kindly coo: 

The firebird show’d his coat of red, 
The humming bird his golden head 
As by, lke light, they flew. 

But ah, my heart, what lovely rose 
Within my breast as sweetly blows 
As those this spot afford ¢ 
Within shou!d ev’ry thought assume 
A sweetness lise this rich perfume— 


ry 


The garden of the Lord. 

When the first attempt was made in 
Franee.at the Reformation, to call inmusie 
‘0 its appropriate place, to do its own pro- 
per work in aid of morality, intelligence 
and religion, the poet of the court, struck 
with the importance of the object, and 
feeling his duty, abandoned the practices 


of his predecessors, and devoted himself 


to moral and religious of pieces in simple 
language, and familiar metres, adapted to 
favorite strains already known to the 
people. He gave also translations of 
psalms, and other passages in the Scrip- 
tures, free from the false doctrines of 
Rome, which had pervaded everything 
of the kind; and, to the lasting honor of 
the French, popular music speedily be- 
came pure, and began to exert a most 
extensive and beneficial influence upon 
the people. ‘Through city streets, and 
among the fields, from spring till harvest, 
the voice of singing was daily heard. 
The mechanic at his work, the farmer at 
his toil, the children at sowing-time or 
cleaning, and sometimes all these united 
at the evening twilight, made the air to 
ring with animating or plaintive notes, 
coupled with sentiments of mutual love 
and kindness, or of praise and adoration 
to God. 

We may trace these effects in no small 
decree to the influence of example, ex- 
erted by the controlling ranks of society ; 
and should the lesson be lost on us, 
when we see how many benefits we 
might confer upon our children? We 
have no monarch or court to take the 
lead, American fathers and mothers, 
however, can do all that need be done 


to introduce the necessary changes into 
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our country. Let there be but ademand 
for truly pure, sensible and useful songs, 
written with good taste, and expressive 
of sound sentiments, instructive to the 
mind, affecting to the heart, and favor- 
able to the great objects of education 
and the interests of the family and soci- 
ety, and we should soon obtain abundant 
supplies. ‘lhe English language posseses 
many, and living poets might easily en- 
large the number. To these join some 
of the best and most melodious strains of 
diflerent countries, especially Scotland, 
and we might be able tc listen to the 
performances of our children, without 
disgust at the wretched musical taste too 
widely diffused by foreign teachers, and 
the still more lamentable and injurious 
sentiments with which it is now generally 
coupled. ‘To our disgrace, and to the 
honor of the Germans, we are compelled 
to confess, that many of the musicai per- 
formances of the poorest children in 
their streets are far superior in morality, 
taste and utility, as well as in the skill 
of execution, to those which resound 
daily in our own dwellings. 

We should rightly apprehend the 
nature and power of habit. Taste is in- 
fluenced by it, often formed by it; and 
proper care and precaution may implaat, 
diffuse and perpetuate a good taste in- 
stead of a bad one. With peculiar faci- 
lity may this be done with respect to 
music and poetry. And popular music 
and poetry, like fire and water, may be 
said to be very good servants, but bad 
Let them be enlisted in the 
service of good principles, and never 
allowed, in connection with what is evil, 
to possess the ascendancy. 

Let us often recall Burns’ spirited as 
well as elegant comparison of true, 
simple music with that artificial kind, so 
unfortunately fashionable. 


masiers. 


«« Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame; 

The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison have they with cur Creator’s 
praise.” 
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CORAL FISHERY. 


TueEre is no port on the Bay of Naples 
which presents so bustling a scene at 
this season of the year as Torre del Gre- 
co. Hundreds—l may say thousands— 
of mariners are now here, assembled 
from various parts of the coast, dressed 
out in their rich Phrygian caps and scarlet 
sashes, ready to start for the coralfishery. 

Torre is the principal port in the south 
of Italy for the vessels engaged in the 
coral fishery—about two hundred vessels 
setting out from here every year. ‘They 
have generally a tonnage from 7 to 14 
tons, and carry from 8 to 12 hands; so 
that about 2,000 men are engaged in this 
trade. They generally consist of the 
young and hardy and adventurous, or 
else the wretchedly poor; for it is only 
the bold spirit of youth, or the extreme 
misery of the married man, which would 
send them forth upon this service. For 
two or three months previous to the com- 
mencement of the season, many a wretch- 
ed mariner leaves his starving family, and 
as a last resource, sells himself to the 
proprietor of one or other of these barks ; 
receiving a caparrd, (earnest money,) 
with which he returns to his home. This, 
perhaps, is soon dissipated, and he again 
returns and receives an addition to his 
caparra; so that, when the time of final 
departure arrives, it not unfrequently 
happens that the whole of his scanty pay 
has been consumed, and the improvident 
or unhappy rogue has some months of 
hard labor in prospect, without the hope 
of another grano of compensation. 

The agreement between the parties is 
made from the month of March to the 
Feast of San Michaele (29th September) 
for vessels destined for the Barbary coast 
—and from March to the Feast of the 
Madonna del Rosario (October 2) for 
those whose destination is nearer home. 
Each man receives from 20 to 40 ducats, 
according to his age or skill, for the 
whole voyage; whilst the captain re- 
ceives from 150 to 400 ducats—reckoning 
6 ducats to 1/. sterling. 

The next morning perhaps they push 
out to sea, and commence operations ; 
not to return that evening, or the next, 
or the next, but to remain at sea fora 
fortnight or a month at a time, working 
night and day without intermission. The 
more humane captains allow half their 
crews to repose from Ave Maria to mid- 
night, and the other half from midnight 
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to the break of day; others allow only 
two hours ata time; whilst some *gain 
allow no regular time ;—*‘ so that,” said 
a poor mariner to me, “we sleep as we 
can, either standing, or as we haul in the 
nets. Nor do they fare better than they 
sleep: for the whole time they have no- 
thing—literally nothing—but biscuit and 
water; whilst the captain as a privileged 
person, has his dish of dried beans or 
haricots boiled. 

Now let us view them at work. Every 
vessel carries about 12 contaj (a contaio 
being 200 pounds) of hemp to make the 
nets, which are changed every week. 
They are about 7 or 10 palmi in width, 
and 100 or 120 palmi in lenoth—-worked 
very loosely, and with large meshes. On 
being thrown into the sea, the vessel is 
put before the wind, or else propelled by 
oars, until these loosely-formed nets have 
fastened uponarock. Then comes the 
tug of war. If they have great good for- 
tune, they will take a piece of 2 or 3 
rotoli ata haul, (a rotolo being 33 ounces, ) 
though this is a rare occurrence. In iis 
natural state, the coral is either white or 
red, or even black externally, from the 
action of the sea. ‘lhe white is very 
rare and very precious ; comparatively a 
small quantity being sufficient to make a 
good voyage—especially if it be taken 
‘‘ingrosso,” when it will fetch as high as 
100 ducati, or more, the rotolo. ‘The red 
‘a minuto” is not very valuable ; but if 
it is “ scelta”’ and “ingrosso,” it can be 
sold for from 25 up to 60 ducati the ro- 
tolo. As a rule, however, the round- 
shaped coral is much more valuable than 
the tree or the spiral coral. | 

At last arrives the Feast of San Mi- 
chaele, or of the Madonna del Rosario. 
As scon as the day dawns, the nets are 
slackened ; no man will work more, even 
if treasures are in prospect. 

The cargo being deposited in the “ rma- 
gazzin’’ of the merchant, is sold out to 
the retail merchants, who flock in from 
Naples and elsewhere ; and is soon trans- 
formed into numerous articles of orna- 
ment or superstition—crosses, amulets, 
necklaces and bracelets. Much of the 
coral finds its way, in differemt forms, to 
foreign countries. 

Many vessels are lost in the season, 
owing to their long-continued exposure 
to all kinds of weather, and to their lying 
in amongst the coral reefs.—London 
Atheneum. 
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Manners, Traditions, and Superstitions of the 
Shetlanders. 


{ Concluded. | 

The oats in general use here are the 
old Scotch or grey-bearded kind, which 
is pleasant enough to the taste, but dark- 
colored, and from the very imperfect way 
of dressing it, the meal is never entirely 
freed from the chaff and dust. Every 
family has a small oblong kiln built in 
their barn, called a cimny, which will dry 
about a half barrel of oats at a time. 
This kiln, instead of an iron-plate floor, 
is furnished with ribs of wood; and these 
are covered with layers of oat-straw, 
called gloy, upon which the grain ts laid. 
In an opening about a foot square in the 
end of the kiln, like an oven or boiler, a 
centle fire is kept up till the grain is suf- 
ficiently dried. It is then taken off the 
ribs, put into a straw basket made for the 
urpose, called a skeb, and while warm, 
well rubbed under the feet, an operation 


which is mtended to separate the beard 


> and dust from the grain. 


It is next win- 


- nowed between two doors, or in the open 
air, if there be a slight current, put into 


> earried to the mill to be ground. 
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another straw basket called a buddy, and 
When 
brought home from the mill, two sieves 
are made use of, a coarse and a finer, to 
separate the seeds from the meal; and 
it is twice sifted carefully before it is fit 
to be eaten. ‘The larger seeds taken out 
with the coarse sieve in the first sifting 
are given to the cows; and the finer 
seeds taken out with the smaller sieve 
are reserved for sowens, a sort of pottage 
made from the sediment of the meal that 
rests at the bottom of the vessel in which 
the seeds are steeped or soaked in water. 
This is or was a kind of national food in 
Scotland, when foreign luxuries were not 
introduced in such abundance ; and it is 
still prescribed to invalids, from its light- 
ness of digestion. Sometimes corn is 
dried very hard in a pot; the meal pre- 
pared from this is called burstane, and is 
generally ground in the qguern or hand- 
mill, a simple, primitive instrument, but 


; now rarely found except in Shetland and 
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the museums of antiquarian societies. 
It consists of two hard flat stones, hewn 
into a circular shape, the one laid above 
the other, and perforated with a large 
hole in the centre, through which the 
grain slowly filters, and is ground by the 
rapid motion of the upper stone, into 
which a wooden peg, sometimes a long 
shaft, is fixed and turned by the hand. 
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Our houses and cottages, it must be 
confessed, are poor and mean, without 
the neatness and accommodation to be 
found in the dwellings of the same class 
in the other districts of the kingdom. In 
age they are mere huts. ‘The land- 
ords show an aversion to building farm- 
steading, or if they had erected them 
once, tenant after tenant must be content 
to occupy them as they are, and when 
they become ruinous, he must either re- 
pair or build anew for himself. 

Dr. Maculloch, when he visited the 
Western Isles, declared that he often 
could not distinguish the cottages in the 
remoter Hebrides from heaps of rubbish. 
Cottages in Shetland are not much in ad- 
vance of those in the Hebrides, and have 
something of the Irish economy about 
them, contrived, like Goldsmith’s chest 
of drawers, “a double debt to pay,” by 
harboring the quadrupeds as well as the 
bipeds of the family. ‘They are in gene- 
ral of a rude comfortless description, be- 
ing usually built of stone and turf, or 
with dry mortar. The rafters, joists, 
couples, &c., are nearly in their natural 
state, being chopped and moulded to fit 
by a hatchet. The luxuries of slating 
and ceiling are unknown. Over the bare 
rafters is laid a covering of pones or divots 
(sods), and sometimes flaws ; and above 
these a coating of straw, which is secur- 
ed by ropes of the same material. or of 
heather, called simnins. The floor is the 
hardened earth, without carpets, boards, 
or any other artificial manufacture ; and 
if the weather be wet, which it frequently 
is, the access is somewhat difficult, espe- 
cially to those who have any regard for 
keeping their feet dry and clean. This 
becomes a difficult matter even in the 
interior, from the moistened compounds 
that strew the floor. The dunghill oceu- 
pies a place as near the door as possible, 
and before the door of the mansion can 
be reached, a passage must be made 
through the dyre (cow-house), and per- 
haps other impediments unnecessary to 
specify. ‘The furniture is homely, and 
contains nothing superfluous. It is gene- 
rally so arranged as to supply the want 
of partitions, or divisions into rooms, the 
only apartments being a but and a ben, 
that is a kitchen anda parlor. In the 
kitchen end of the house, in addition to 
the family, there are generally assembled 
the household dogs and cats, a calf, a 
patty swine, and, perhaps, some half-dozen 
caddy lambs ; the term being applied to 
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winter lambs fed in the house, or to those 
which have lost their dams, and are rears 
ed on cow’s milk. When an opening 
has been left for a window, it is some- 
times filled up with a bladder or untanned 
lamb-skin, stretched on a frame, an in- 
vention rather superior to the Irish plan 
of substituting rags and old hats. The 
cottages have scarcely yet got into the 
fashion of w earing chimneys, or even the 
humbler imitations called lums. Instead 
of these, the frugal inmates have from 
two to six holes in the roof, to admit 
lixht and allow the smoke to escape ; and 
for the better promoting the latter eva- 
cuation, a piece of feal or divot, or two 
pieces of board joined at right angles, 

called a skyle, is placed on the weather 
side of the hole, and performs the office 
of a can or an old wife on your city chim- 
neys. No doubt the skyle has the disad- 
vantage of being immoveable, and to shift 
or open and shut it might appear a task 
of some difficulty. But here necessity, 
it may be indolence, sharpens invention ; 
for instead of mounting on the roof every 
time the wind changes, some have a long 
pole reaching down inside, by which this 
operation is performed ; and the order for 
having this performed is, ‘‘Skyle the 
lum.” 

Fishing and farming continue to be 
joint occupations, to the great detriment 
of the latter; but in other respects, im- 
provement has taken place, chiefly 
through the liberal and enterprising spi- 
rit of some of our principal landowners. 
Farm-cottages are now building ona better 
plan, and the spirit of emulation is be- 
sinning to be excited. Among the land- 
ed proprietors whe have given encourage- 
ment to this spirit, are Sir Arthur Nichol- 
son, Bart: Messrs. Mouat, of Garth ; 
Hay of Lexfirth ; Scott, of Melby; Ed- 
mondson, of Buness; Bruce of Simlister, 
whose mansion-house in Whalsey, built 
of granite, cost 20,000/.; Gifiord, of 
Busta; Ogilvy, of Quarff; Bruce, of 
Bunavoe, and various others. 

An old soldier, Mr. Jerome Johnson, 
who had been with General Abercromby 
in Egypt, and at Gibraltar and Minorca, 
on returning home at the close of the war, 
set himself to carry into effect the know- 
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zealous agriculturist, and had the honor 
of being the first that introduced the cul- 
ture of the field turnip into Fetlay. 








The Moon not Inhabited. 

Human curiosity has often raised the 
question, Is the moon inhabited? Do in- 
telligent beings such as we, dwell there, 
and look out from their lunar homes on 
surrounding worlds and admire the 
Creator’s works? But hitherto no voice 
has responded tothe question, and till 
lately no telescopic-eye has been far- 
reaching enough to penetrate the moon- 
lit regions, and discover the habitations 
of beings either sinful or holy. But it 
would seem that Lord Rosse’s monster 
telescope has the power to descry its 
condition and solitudes. Dr. Scoresby, 
in a late astronomical lecture says: 

With respect to the moon, every object 
on its surface of the height of one hun- 
dred feet was distinctly to be seen ; and no 
doubt, that under very favorable cireum- 
Stances it would be so with objects sixty 
feet in height. On its surface were 
craters of extinct voleanoes, rocks, and 
masses of stones almost innumerable. 
He hal no doubt whatever that if sucha 
building as he was then in were upon the 
surface of the moon, it would be rendered 
distinctly visible by these instruments. 
but there were no signs of habitations 
such as ours ;no vestiges of architectural 
remains, to show that the moon is or ever 
was inhabited by a race of mortals similar 
to ourselves. It presented no appearan- 
ces which could lead to the supposition 
that it contained anything like the green 
iields and lovely verdure « f this beautiful 
world of ours. ‘as no Water Visi- 
ble—not a sea or a river, or even the 
measure of a reservoir for supply’ Ing town 
or factory ; ; all seemed desolate. Hence 
would arise the reflection in the mind of 
the Christian philosopher—why had this 
devastation been? It might be further 
inquired—Was it a lost world? Had it 
suffered for its transgression? Analogy 
might suggest the question—Had it met 
the fate which Scripture told us was re- 
served for our world? It was obvious 
that all this was mysterious conjecture. 











ledge he had acquired in foreign parts. 

Commencing with the huil- yard, he gra- The proprietors of the pigeon expresses 
dually converted it into a neat, small have so worked the markets up and down, 
garden, bearing shrubs, flowers, currants, that Rothschild has persuaded the railway 
onions, carrots, tobacco, &c.; and, as he companies not to transport their return 
owned a few acres of land, he became a birds.— Lond. Paper. 
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THE NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAIL- 
ROAD, 
MippLeTown, Sept. 17, 1846. 

According to promise, eas to give 
you some idea of the interest the people of 
Middletown feel in the projected New 
York and Boston Railroad. The books 
were opened for subscription in this place, 
on the 9th instant, and there are now two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand dollars 
subscribed ; and there will, in all proba- 
bility, be a further amount of fifty to 
seventy thousand dollars more, on the re- 
turn of some of the influential and wealthy 
citizens, who are now absent. Should 
they get three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars (and [have no doubt they will), J 
think the farmers and manufacturers on 
the route within the State will do as 
much more—making one-third of the 
whole amount required by the charter to 
be subscribed before the Road can be 
commenced. If so, can they not say 
with some confidence, Boston and New 
York will take the balance? ‘Then the 
pu dlic can calculate upon the Road being 

commenced forthwith ; and when the 
sai can begin to see the advantages 
of this Road, and the immense travel 
upon it, they will no doubt see that this 
section of the Road will be quite as pro- 
fitable as any other. No opposition can 
in any way rise to affect this section, 
other than the boats on the Connecticut 
River. 

The general opinion here is, that the 
Road, when completed, will pay larger 
dividends than any other railroad com- 
pany in the Union. MHaving for its ter- 
minus the two great cities—New York 
and Boston—and, being almost a straight 
line from city to city, it never can be 
superceded, and the profits must be great. 
The public certainly will patronize this 
route in preference to any other, avoid- 
ing the rough weather on the Sound, and 
shortening the time from city to city 
about one half, enabling business men to 
leave either city in the morning, say 6 
A. M., be at either terminus in the fast 
train at 12 M.,—leave again at 4 P. M., 
arriving at their place of business at 10 
P. M.,—giving them four business hours 
and a good dinner in either city; and 
passing through on the route, cities, 
towns and villages, averaging one every 
five miles—being more in number than 
there are on the great Railroad from Liver- 
pool to London, which is about the same 
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length. But I must conclude by onl 
stating, that this Road will probably be 
the commencement of the great National ; 
Road that must be built, and shortly, 
too, terminating at New Orleans, on 
equally as straight a line—running 
through all our principal cities, viz: 


Boston, New York, Phildelphia, Balti- 





more and Washington, leaving Mobile 
but a few miles from the straight line, } 















which all may see by drawing a thread 
on the map, one end at Boston and the 
other at New Orleans—enabling all our 
Southern cities, on the Atlantic, to build 
branches on the valleys of the rivers (a 
great advantage in point of expense), 
nearly all running at right angles with 
this great N: ational Road, bringing the 
extremities of our Union within a ‘three 
day’s journey. Think me not extrava- 
gant, the time is not far distant when this 
must take place.—V. Y. Express. 
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Trees -Yhere are more than a bun- 
dred and forty kinds of trees in North 
America. There are forty-four species 
of oak, the smallest of which is called 
chincapin, growing seven or eight feet 
high. ‘The cork tree is also a species of 
oak. About 2,000,000 of corks are used 
annually in Franee. In the United 
States there are four principal kinds of 
oak most commonly known ; first, white 
oak, which grows from seventy to eighty 
feet in height. This tree is the most 

valuable of the species, the wood being 

very hard and durable. Next is live 
oak, which is one of the most remarka- 
ble trees in the world. It is only found 
in the south. The best of it grows in 
Louisiana and Florida, never more than 
twenty-miles from the sea-shore. It 
lasts a long time. The black oak is 
most common. It grows eighty or 
ninety feet high, and is perhaps used 
much more for burning than the rest. 
The red oak grows nearly eighty feet 
high. ‘The acorns are very large, and 
are a favorite food of pigs. ‘The wood 
is poor, but is used when no other can be 
obtained. 

Among other varieties of oak is the 
mossy-cup oak. ‘The acorn ts nearly as 
large as a hen’s egg. ‘The post oak 1 
sometimes so called because it 1s often 
made into posts. The over-cup oak, the 
running oak, and the pin oak, are other 
soris of the same kind of trees.—Srom a 
little Girl’s School Compositions. 
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A TEMPLE 


Juggernaut is the most celebrated idoi 
in India. The building in which it is 
kept, at Pooree, in the province of Cut- 
tack, is a stone tower nearly two hun- 
dred feet high, which is said to have been 
erected about six hundred years ago, at 
an expense of more than $2,000,000. 
In the immediate vicinity, there are fifty 
or sixty smaller temples, devoted to the 
various gods of India. The foregoing 
picture presents a view of the temple 
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of Juggernaut, as seen from the sea. 
At the last festival of Juggernaut,— 
which occurred in June, 1844,—one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pilgrims are sup- 
posed to have been present. No lan- 
guage can adequately describe the abo- 
minations which they committed in ho- 
nor of their god. And at the close of 
the festival, what a spectacle of poverty, 
suffering, disease and death presented 
itself!—Day Spring. 
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THE PASSION-FLOWER. 


Or this singular flower we have already 
given a descriptiom, with a brief history 
of the plant, and a notice of its varieties. 
It forms one of the most favorite creepers, 
and is peculiarly adapted to the decora- 
tion of a trellis or column at the entrance 
of a house, though it requires protection 
in winter and care in training. It is, 
however, deficient in fragrance, and its 
colors, although various, are delicate ra- 
ther than bright. The singularity of its 
flowers, and their delicacy combined 
with its rarity, have their influence in 
making it a favorite. 

How pitiable is the superstition which 
regards a flower with veneration, from a 
supposed connection between it and the 
only true object of adoration! The Ro- 
manists fancy that the pistil of the passion- 
flower represents the cross of Christ, the 
anthers the nails which fastened his hands 
and feet, and the petals the rays of divine 
glory with which their painters are accus- 
tomed to surround his head. Those of us 
who duly appreciate the superior impor- 
tance of fixing the mind and the feelings 
on the Scriptures and their doctrines, will 
endeavor to remove such puerilities from 
view, and devote the time spent by many, to 
things more becoming a human soul. 
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Be kind to Domestic Animals. 

One of the patriots and heroes of the War 
of Independence, who died suddenlv, some 
years ago, in his barn-yard, said, with his last 
breath, to his servant near by, “ Take care 
of these creatures.”’ By the same kind direc- 
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tion we are bound tostudy the means of _ e- 
serving the health and administering to the 
wants of domestic animals, by all those’ pre- 
cepts in *“ Holy Writ,” which recommend 
kindness to them, and protection from outrage 
and oppression. A portion of the human 
spirit of those precepts has pervaded all coun- 
tries, and descended in a particular manner 
to the nations of the East. 

Weare also bound to study the diseases of 
domestic animals, and the remedies that are 
proper to cure them, by a principle of grati- 
tude. They live only for our benefit. They 
require in exchange for their labor and all 
the other advantages we derive trom them, 
nothing from us but food, shelter, and these 
often of the cheapest and cearsest kind, so 
that there is constantly due to them an im- 
mense balance of debt fromus. This motive 
to take care of their health and lives will 
appear more striking, when we consider the 
specific benefits we receive from each of them. 
The horse is not only an important append- 
age, but a necessary part of the cement of 
civilized society. He plows our fields, he 
draws home our harvests apd fruits to our 
barns and cellars. He conveys them from 
distant parts of the country, oftentimes over 
rough and difficult roads, to our sea-ports and 
market towns. He receives, in exchange for 
them, the products of foreign climes, and 
transports them to the interior and remote 
parts of the country. He administers to our 
health and to our pleasures under the saddle, 
and in the harness. In short, he adds to the 
increase of our commerce, national wealth, 
and happiness. 

To the horned cattle and sheep, we are in- 
debted for many of the blessings and comforts 
of life. The strength and patience of the ox 
in the plow and in the team, have added to 
the wealth of the farmer in every age and 
country. ‘I’he cow has still greater demands 
upon our gratitude. Her milk, in its simple 
state, furnishes subsistence to a great part of 
mankind. Its products in cream, butter, and 
cheese, form the most agreeable parts of the 
aliment, and even the luxuries of our tables. 
Her flesh affords us food. Her skin protects 
our feet and legs from the inclemencies of 
the weather in the form of boots and shoes. 
The sheep affords us, by her wool, a great 
portion of our clothing during every year of 
our lives, and likewise furnishes us with a 
wholesome aliment in the form of mutton and 
lamb. ‘The hog is said, like the miser, to do 

ood only when he dies. But this is so far 
ane being true, that he is dishonored by the 
comparison. He fattens by the offals of our 
kitchens, and is also made to perform the 
office of scavenger in cleaning our Streets, At 
his death he bequeaths us his flesh for food, 
his hair for brushes, and his fat for culinary 
purposes, and is useful in the arts. Other 
benefits are derived from the ass, the goat, 
the cat, the dog, and other animals.—Ame- 
rican Agriculturist. 
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VISIT TO MAMMOTH CAVE. 


During the summer of 1845 I was 
called into the vicinity of the Mammoth 


Cave ; and as it was to me an object of 


double interest, from its being the resting 
place of the late Rev. Rev. C. Marshall, 
of Oswego county, N. Y., | determined 
to devote a few hours to a visit to this 
renowned curiosity. 

Leaving the main road at Mumfords- 
ville, we are conducted to the right by a 
path lately opened for the accommoda!ion 
of visitors. As we approach the cave, 
the couutry assumes a wild and pictu- 
resque appearance; rising abruptly in 
precipices, covered with verdure and 
wild flowers ; or stretching away into 
the distance its fruitful vallies, diversi- 
fied with the neat farm house of the plan- 
ter, reposing among flowers, and the 
cabins of the poor, peeping humbly forth 
from the luxuriant fields of corn. Some- 
times the road leads up the steep moun- 
tain’s side, then winding around its sum- 
mit; suddenly conducts us again to the 
vale below. After a succession of these 
ups and downs, the traveller ascends the 
mountain in which the Cave ts situated. 
The first object of interest to the visiter 
is the entrance to this under-ground 
world, but for this he looks in vain; he 
sees only a large white building, sur- 
rounded by a variety of outhouses, oc- 
cupying the centre of aclearing of small 
extent. 

Having procured a guide at the hotel, 
(without whom, no one is permitted to 
enter the Cave,) | was conducted down a 
steep declivity to the right of the house, 
until we entered a deep gully, through 
which courses a small stream of water, 
among broken fragments of rocks, scat- 
tered about in wild confusion. Follow- 
ing this ravine for a number of rods, we 
turn suddenly to the right, and the mouth 
of the Cave is before you. but little 
effort seems to have weg made to change 
its natural appearance ; and that little has 

reatly marred its heeny and interest. 
The sublime in nature, like great men, 
and noble deeds, should be left to appear 
in its own native ornaments. ‘lhe de- 
scent is somewhat abrupt and unpromis- 
ino—a confused mass of unsightly rocks 


is all that meets the eye.—We advance 


until the appearance is like the grey mists 
of the early dawn, when the lamps are 
lighted ; and preparations made for the 
subsequent exploration. Soon afler the 
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descent, the passage is through a door 
built of rough stones, through which 
rushes a strong current of air. that at first 
produces an uoplegonnt chilliness ; this, 
however, gradually wears off, as we ad- 
Vauce into the more etiadied galleries of 
the Cave. The bottom over which we 
pass was once evidently the bed of a 
river. It is now deeply marked by the 
feet of oxen, and the wheels of caris 
once employed here in the manufacture 
of salt-petre. The avenue gradually in- 
creases until the eye, unaecusiomed to 
the surrounding gloom, tries in vain to 
trace the outline of the lofty ceiling. 
The first object of more than ordinary 
interest, is the ‘*Giant’s coffin,” a large 
rock sixty feet in length, that, from the 
point where the beholder stands, presents 
the perfect outlive of a collin. Next we 
pass the dilapidated sialtpetre works, 
which greatly detract from this sublime 
work of nature. Provressing onward 
three quarters of a mile we enter the 
“Church,” a vast dome where a pulpit 
and seats have been erected; and as in- 
valid clergymen often come here to seek 
a restoration of health, the opportunity 
is improved, and religious services are 
conducted in this subterranean chapel. 
{ ascended the rude pulpit while the 
guide was igniting a quantity of  salt- 
petre, and as it threw its livid glare over 
the place, revealing the dark openings of 
the various avenues, branching out on 
every side,—the vaulted dome. sparkling 
with crystals of various forms and 
hues,—the effect was almost overpower- 
ine. | hate stood on the verge of Ni- 
agara, and beheld its whirl of waters, and 
listened to the wild deep music of its 
voice—I have seen the ocean in its fury 
beating the sounding shore—the storm of 
fire, as with the wings of the wind, it 
swept over the wild prairies of the 
Wesi—and the Father of waters when 
he spurned the varrow bounds of his na- 
tive channel: but never did l comprehend 
the nature of true sublimity until this 
moment. It was not the fire, the earth- 
quake, nor the wind; but it was the still 
small voice of God, speaking in this tem- 
ple made with his own hands, as he spoke 
to Mlijah. It was one of those moments, 
few and far between, when the soul seems 
to catch one olimpse of its future and 
tranquilized existence. 

Having mentioned the name of Mar- 
shall, the guide informed me that he was 
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employed then, as now, when Marshall 
came to the Cave. At my request he 
conducted me to the spot where the shan- 
ty was erected for his accommodation. 
It is situated a little more than a mile 
from the entrance. Here the poor inva- 
lid with his devoted wife took up his 
abode, with a hope that the peculiar at- 
mosphere of the place would restore him 
to health. Vain hope: his Master said, 
‘come up higher,’ and he passed from 


the darkness of this living tomb, to the 
glories of the upper Paradise. Here the 


affectionate wife watched by the couch of 
her afflicted husband, leaving him only 
once a day, (as the guide informed me,) 
and then only fora short time, to enjoy 
the light and sunshine of the outer world 
above. Portions of their little cabin still 
remain; [| lingered around the spot, with 
a melancholy pleasure. 

We will pass hastily through “ Purga- 
tory ;” take a peep into “ imbo 3” tarry 
afew moments in the “ //all of tnde- 
pendence,” cross the “ Dead Sea; make 
a speech in the “ Whispering Gallery ;” 
all of which have their peculiar and in- 
describable beauties; and we are come 
to the river “* Styx ;? beyond which, as I 
was informed, are situated the more inter- 
esting portions this immense grotto. 
But as | could not devote the time neces- 
sary for farther examination, | declined 
employing the modern Charon, who here 
plies the oar; who, I must say, demands 
an exorbitant price for his services. 

To appreciate fully the beauty and 
sublimity of this wonder of nature, the 
Visiter must devote several days to the 
work of exploration. 

The body of the beloved Marshall lies 
near the hotel, in its unassuming grave ; 
unnoticed by the pleasure-seeking throng; 
who here congregate to squander away 
their precious time in idleness and dissi- 
pation.—V. Y. Recorder. S. D. 





The whole population in the entire 
region drained by the Mississippi did not, 
according to the first census, (1790) ex- 
ceed 200,000. According to that of 
1800, it had increased, in round numbers, 
to 560.000. In 1810 1 had increased in 
like numbers, to 1,370,000; in 1820, to 


2,980,000; in 1830, to 4,100,000; in 
1840, to 6,380,000; and in 1846, to 
8,920,000, estimated according to the 


ratio of increase between the census of 
1830 and 1840. 
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The hot weather of September—The 
Boston Daily Advertiser of Wednesday 
says that from Aug. 29 to Sept. 8, eleven 
days, the mercury rose every day above 
80 degrees—on each of the last four to 
90), and on the Sthto 91; and during the 
whole period it did not fall in the night 
below 65. One nightit fell only to 77— 
twice to 86—once 75, 72, 70, 69, &e. 
On the authority of a Meteorological 
Journal, which has been regularly con- 
tinued ever since 1818, the Advertiser 
says :— 

“In all that time there has been no 
such period of hot weather, so late in the 
year. That which approached the near- 
est to it was in 1828, when a period of 
11 days ended on the first day of Sep- 
tember, with the thermometer at noon at 
95.. ‘The mean of the greatest heat of 
earth of the eleven days was, in 1828, 
SS° ; in 1846, 860. But the nights were 
then cooler ; for the mean of the great- 
est cold of each day was, im 1823, 66°, 
in 1846, 71° ; and the mean of the whole 
period in 1828, 77°, in 1846, 753°. It 
should be remembered, too, that the for- 
mer period was a full week earlier in the 
year. ‘There has been no night in Sep- 
tember since this journal was begun, in 
1818, so hot as either of the last four 
nights, and no day in September, since 
1828, so hot as either of the last four 
successive days.” 





InreNsE Heats.—The Boston Atlas 
translates from a foreign journal a para- 
graph in relation to the excessive heat 
experienced in some parts of the conti- 
nent. It seems that in Switzerland the 
heat has been so great and continued, 
that all the snow that usually covers the 
tops of the mountains has melted. Even 
Mont Blane presents an uncovered sum- 
mit of granite, a fact beyond the recol- 
lection of the oldest inhabitan!. It is 
much feared that this extraordinary thaw 
will produce dangerous results, and that 
a general inundation will be the imme- 
diate consequence of this melting of tie 
snow. It is stated by the physicians that 
the number of cases of mental derange- 
ment has for some time increased with 
frightful rapidity. At the present time 
all the women of Saltpetriere have pass- 
ed from a tranquil madness to furious 
ravings, and it is heart-rending to see 
these unfortunate creatures struggle, and 
give forth ferocious cries, under the in- 
fluence of intense heat. 
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WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

The following is froma gentleman trav- 
elling through Western Virginiato his 
friend in this city. 

The whole of Virginia, west of the 
main ridge of the Alleghany is generally 
a rolling country, interspersed with bot- 
tom or low lands—the soil in general is 
as goodas [ have ever seen, free from 
stone and very rich, witha heavy growth 
of timber,such as red, white, black, 
chestnut, and Spanish oaks, walnuts, 
hickories, hard and soft maple, ash, pop- 
lar &c., with very little underwood ; there 
are some large level tracts of mountain 
lands, limestone tractsare abundant in the 
mountains, lime is not used toany extent 
in farming, the mountain lands are begin- 
ning to be more thought of than formerly, 
are more lasting than the bottom lands and 
very many have lately commenced cultiv- 
ating ‘hem. 

Water is found in abundance, the 
creeks afford sufficient for cattle, and 
springs abound;the water is very soft 
and good; the climate is mid and very 
healthy, the cold weather sets in about 
December, and continues till about Feb- 
uary, in which month they commence 
ploughing. The staple productions of the 
country are, Indian corn, which grows 
from 12 to 15 feet high without manure ; 
wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, apples, peach- 
es, melons and all kinds of garden vege- 
tables, common to New York and New 
England ; grapes grow ina great abun- 
dance—there is a good market for pro- 
duce at all times; the farmers tell me 
that they have no difficulty in disposing 
of their surplus productions. 

Wheat grows better on the hill lands, 
than on the bottom lands, without man- 
ure, and with very little attention. [ 
conversed with several of the most ex- 
tensive farmers, and they all agreed on one 
point, that the hill ands are the best for 
the raising ofall kinds of stock and for 
the cultivation of small grains, for which, 
in my Opinion, it is one of the best coun- 
tries inthe United States ‘The timbers 
are very valuable, and could be made a 
profitable business to get out staves, 
heading, hoop-poles, ship and steamboat 
timber, transporting them down the Ohio, 
&e. Coal and Iron-ore are found in 
abundance. Inoticed some veins of coal 
12 feet thick. 

Loghouses are common out of the vil- 
lages; 1, however, saw some frame hous- 
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es, 2 stories high, which cost about $400. 
Masons build and furnish brick and lime 
at $6 per thousand; the cattle, in gene- 
ral, are good, the country is well adapted 
to the raising of sheep and swine; good 
cows are worthfrom $8 to $12, horses 
from $30 to $60 per head. It is the 
finest country in the world for  settle- 
ment. With industry and good manage- 
ment those who settle here soon become 
rich. WV. Y. Express. 


A Granp Famity Picnic was given in 
Litchfield, Conn., on the 3d inst. by the 
descendants of John Buell and John 
Marsh, originally proprietors and _ set- 
tlers of the town of Litchfield in the year 
1721. The history of the family was 
given in an appropriate address, and the 
meeting was opened by a prayer, follow- 
ed by other devotional exercises, the 
officiating clergy being descendants of 
the family. At the close of these ser- 
vices, which were held on the margin of 
Bantam Lake, the company resorted to a 
well furnished table spread for the occa- 
sion, where they enjoyed a “ feast of fat 
things” and the “ flow of soul.” There 
were about 700 descendants of the two 
families present, and 300 invited guests 
and spectators—making in all not less 
than 1000. 

Among the facts narrated in the course 
of the history of the two families, an in- 
scription upon a tombstone now standing 
in the graveyard east of the village was 
read, viz.. “Mary Buell, wife of John 
Buell, died 1768, aged 99, having had 13 
children, 101 grand children, 274 great 
grand children, and 22 great great grand 
children—making atotal of 410 descend- 
ants, 336 of whom survived her.” 

From such facts as the above, it is not 
to be wondered at that the descendants 
of John Marsh, and Jobn Buell are nu- 
merous after a lapse of 125 years.— Bos- 
ton Trans. 





A map of the State of Pennsylvania, 
wrought in lace—in which the towns, 
counties, rivers,@c., are all distinctly 
shown, each county being worked in a 
style of lace different from those adjoin- 
ing—may be seen at the Female Institute 
of Mr.Burns, in Baltimore. ‘This unique 
piece of female ingenuity is the work of 
one of the ladies of the Institute, and 
contains 55 different kinds of lace-work. 
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The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep it sound ; 
with Illustrations. By Wiiu1am MI Les, 
Esq. Exeter, 1846. 


This portion of the quadruped, be- 
cause it outwardly seems to be one solid 
block, thicker than a tandem-driver’s 
head, and made, therefore, to be battered 
without mercy on roads as hard, con- 
tains a mechanism inside that is exqui- 
site. 

The horny case is lined with thin 
plates, that are at once elastic and de- 
void of sensation; thus concussion is 
broken, and blows are not felt. By this 
admirable combination of solidity and 
elasticity, the given and most difficult 
mechanical problem, to wit, the moving 
a heavy body with great velocity, is 
solved. The exterior defensive casing 
is called the “crust” in England, and the 
“wall” in France. This crust is thick- 
est at the fronts of the fore-feet, where 
the first and greatest shocks are received ; 
and is thinnest—for Naturedoes nothing 
in vain—at the heels, where expansion, 
not resistance, is required. The ground- 
surface of the foot is composed of the 
sensitive sole, which is endued with a 
power of descent and ascent, according 
to the pressure on it from above, and of 
the frog, a spongy but less finely organ- 
ized substance, which swells at the back 
part; bulby and well defined in the un- 
shod colt, “it is converted,” says Mr. 
Miles, ‘ by the mischievous interference 
of art—i. e., repeated bad shoeing—into 
a mere apology for a frog.” ‘The name 
frog is a corruption from frush—t. e. the 





fourche (furea) of the French. 


Be the names and uses of the frog 
what they may, the horny wall of the 
hoof protects three bones in its interior— 
the coffin, coronet, and navicular: the 
former is let down to the point of the 
hoof, and represents the first bone of the 
great toe of the human foot; more cor- 
rectly speaking, the whole foot of the 
horse is one toe; the action will be un- 
derstood by comparing it to that of the 
fore-finger of our hand, the knee doing 
the functions of the wrist; a nail driven 
into this coffin renders a horse dead lame. 
Nature has placed the second bone, the 
coronet, on the top of this coffin, as is 
done ataugustfunerals. The third bone, 
the navicular, is placed midway behind 
the two others: although very small, 
“being only 2 1-4 inches long in a horse 
of 16 hands high,” it often bears his 
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whole weight, and from doing all the 
hard work is the “ navie ” of the locomo- 
tive concern; it rests on a cushion that 
is Interposed between it and the frog; a 
tendon passes unde’ the navicular, whose 
pulley action is facilitated by the secre- 
tion of a natural grease. The slightest 
injury causes inflammation; and “a 
speck in the bone no larger than a pin’s 
head produces a lameness that defies hu- 
man art.” 

Whenever there is inflammation in the 
foot, no horse will stand on it; and 
“ pointing,’ in all its varieties, is a sure 
indication of an attempt to relieve the 
navicular joint, and to shift the seat of 
pain. 

The progress of disease in the foot is 
almost imperceptible, and the develop- 
ment of lameness gradual; the spur of a 
brutal rider and the natural courage of a 
generous animal will cause much pain to 
be borne witheut flinching, but endurance 
has its limits: first the step is shortened, 
then the ground is struck less forcibly— 
yet yield at last he must in the unequal 
struggle of nature against iron; and after 
sinking his head and neck to remove 
their weight from the feet, down he 
comes, decidedly lame, to the surprise 
of his master, who, from never suspecting 
the growing evil, overlooks the real 
cause, and attributes the casualty tosome 
recent accident, ‘“ my stupid groom,” 
&c, 

In shoeing a horse properly, which re- 
quires two good hours, and is very sel- 
dom done, three points require conside- 
ration: the previous preparation of the 
feet, the form of the shoe, and the man- 
ner of fastening it on. As a general rule, 
a horse should never be shod in his own 
stable, but always taken to the forge, 
where, )f the shoe does not fit, it can be 
altered, which cannot be done at home, 
where the foot must be fitted to the shoe. 
Many foolish farriers put the foot in or- 
der, as they call it, by rounding it, 
which they fancy looks pretty. This 
they effect by cutting away the hoof of 
young colts, and pinching their feet like 
those of Chinese ladies, until they can 
scarcely walk. Where nature perseveres 
in one form, man, whether making shoes 
of iron or satin, cannot easily amend the 
shape. If the horse’s foot be fettered, its 
expansion is circumscribed, by which 
elasticity is lost and unsoundness origi- 
nated. The first step before putting on 
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i at , a new shoe is the taking off the old one ; width throughout. “The “ outer edge of 
fe oe the nails must be gently drawn out, the foot rests on the inner edge of the 
Bee. | 4 which requires as much tact as in man- shoe, and the remaining width of the 
Hem aging those of the foot humau; all web projects beyond the hoof ;” so that a 
am ia @ ) wrenching r off, all dragving them violent- 3 master who thinks his horse has a good 
Mi | a t ( ly through the crust, distresses the pa- open foot, only has to be proud of a bad 
Fhe : i } tient, who s ‘ruggles to get free as a man open shoe, which both conceals deformi- 
4 Mie ¢ does froma rough chiropodist. Forcible ) ties underneath, and “invites with open 
ee extraction Injures the lamin of the hoof, arms a bad road to come and do its 
cae ae 5 which, if once separated, never re-unite, 2 worst.” The heels are made bare just 
Aa te 2 but form “shaky places,” at which good ¢ where the navicular joint is the most ex- 
mee al ; ¢ farriers quake. The shoe once off, the ) posed ; and if that be inflamed, what 
Pa 2 edges of the hoof are to be rasped, and § must the agony be when the unprotected 
tai { the sole pared out, as a thick one im- 2 foot treads on a sharp flint? 

Tee a > pedes the descent of the coffin bone. An 4 The errors of a vicious shoe, and the 
ae ) Operator errs oftener by removing too 2 merits of a good one, are set forth by 
P Bae | much than too littl. A good master § Mr. Miles in several drawings which he 
a aa 5 ought to be able to direct what should be has lithographed himself. When a shoe 
a a 4 done, and to know if it be well done, 5 6s properly forged, there is no danger in 
aot ) shkoh he never will accomplish without 2 applying it so hot to the hoof as to burn 
ye ¢ some inkling of farriery. ‘The “far- $ the crust, since irregularities of the sur- 


) sprea id pre judice of opening out the heels, face are thus discovered and easily re- 
and carving the frog into shape at every 5 moved. In fixing, or putting on the shoe, 
» shoemg,” horrifies our kind author, who ?¢ it should rest only on the horny rim of 
never would allow the knife to approach » the hoof. It must not press on the sole, 


Mk it; for what is sport to the farrier is ¢ and thus cramp its springy operation; or 

% death to the frog. ‘This elastic organ, > encumber the heels, where the crust is 

f » when bared of its thin covering texture, ¢ the thinnest and the power of expansion 

ar ; cannot stand the dry hard road, but 2 the greatest. As to the very important 
Wa 2 shrivels up and cracks, while the edges § manner of fastening it on, and number of 
ei iy , wear into exfoliations called “rags,” 2 nails to be used, Mr. Miles, wishing to 


which a tidy smith cuts away because § asvertain with how few this could be 
unsightly. a separation should be 2 effected, began with seven for the fore- 
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4 lefi to nature, for the frog casts off these ‘ feet, and eiaht for the hind ones, which 
ae worn-out tecuments as a snake does his ? he or idually reduced to five and six. 
Ria) i. old skin, ora child its first tooth,whena 4 Thin small nails are the best, as making 
| bee a new one formed behind is ready to take ¢ the smallest holes in the crust; they 
¥ | ‘ its place. » should be driven into the outer quarter, 


( where the crust is the thickest, and not 
forced in too high, but with the points 
brought out as soon as possible, and 
clenched down broadly, and then not too 


‘I'he form of the shoe is a question of 
great consequence to the horse, and of 
not less difference of opinion among men. 
It has perplexed the mind veterinarian 
from Solleysel, the father of the art, neatly rasped away, which weakens their 
down to the “college.” ‘The prevalent ») hold. The heels and inside quarters are 
notion, that shoes cannot be too light, is § to be left free. The misery and destruc- 
anerror. An ounce more or ‘ess, which tion entailed on horses by nailing their 
makes too little difference in weight shoes on both sides of the feet are en- 
either to strain or weary the back sin- tirely obviated by this simple system of 
ews, prevents a shoe bending, and affords one-sided nailing, which is unquestion- 
greater protection to the sole and frog. ably the discovery that does most honor 
The shoes should be of equal thickness to modern farriery; accordingly its 
throughout, with a flat ground surface, aduption is pressed upon all owners and 
as those with high heels, which asinine lovers of the noble animal, by Mr. Miles, 
smiths make in imitation of their own, with arguments that must carry convic- 
are dangerously absurd. The toe, which tion to all who have heads. This grand 
ought to be raised, is thus lowered, and specific diminishes at once the continual 
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Nature’s plan reversed, who elevates the 
oint in order to avoid obstructions. The 
web should be wide, and of the same 


struggle between tlhe expansion of the 
foot and the contraction of the iron. 
English Magazine. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


COMPOSITIONS WRITTEN AT 
BY A LITTLE GIRL. 

Japaning.—Japaning may be applied 
to wood, metal and leather; also to pa- 
per. The } ‘ast Indian articles are form- 
ed neatly on wood. ‘Lhe varnish ap- 
plied to give them color as well as polish, 
is not well ascertained, but with us the 
substance is lac, a kind of resin, which 
exudes from atree in the East Indies. It 
is used in painting, and in making seal- 
ing-wax, and in dyeing. 

The first pari of the process in japan- 
ing 1s to lay on a thin coat of glue, then 
the proper japan—ground is laid on, 
made of eT and varnish, mixed with 
such colors as are whitell. The work 
may then be painted with figures, land- 
scapes, &c. ‘The colors may be mixed 
with oil or varnisn. 








SCHOOL 


The Lion.—The voice of the lion has 
not the least resemblance to thunder, as 
some persons have thou: rht. AI! animals 
have naturally a great dread of the lion. 
and give tokens of great fright whenever a 
lion roars. Horses, and all other 
animals experience, at the approach of 
this formidable creature, a horror which 
they cannot conce al. It is a wonderful 
thing that nature should thus have taught 
other animals to dread the lion. 

According to the accounts of travellers, 
the lion pits his mi uth close to the ground 
when he roars, so that his voice spreads 
—any all around, and the animals run 
this way and that, not knowing what di- 
rection to take. This is probablv a fable. 





dogs, 





Jewelry.—The proper objects of the 


» jewelers being precious stones, it may be 
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proper to specily that these are substances 
found by digging in the earth, or by 
searching in rivers, which wash many 
vems down wih their streams. The 
principal of them is the diamond, which 
when cut is perfectly colorless and trans. 
parent. Stones are set in a gold or silver 
ease. For the diamond this case is black- 
ened, making it more brilliant. 

Rubies are stones of a bright, deep red 
color. The sapphire is blue, the topaz yel- 


ple, and the garnet a deep red color. Al- 
though of animal production, yet as truly 
belonging to the jeweler, we must men- 
tion pearls. 
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The Bison.—The western Indians con. 
sider the bison as one of the best gifts 
which the Great Spirit has bestowed on 
them. This anima! is indeed one of the 
greatest a: worlitly blessings to some of 
the poor indians, as without him they 
would often starve. Of his skin their 
blankets and their clothing are made. 
The herds of bisons are sometimes said 
to amount to several thousands in num- 
ber, and, while feeding at leisure, they 
are spread over a large extent of country ; 
but when they are going from one re- 
gion or place to another, they move close 
together like a flock of sheep. They 
cross mountains, swim rivers, and pass 
forests without inte rrupting thei ir line of 
march. Bisons run wild in the great 
forests anc prairies in North America, 
where they are seen in droves amounting 
to several hundreds each. 





Geneva, in the State of New York.— 
Geneva is situated on the northwest ex- 
tremity of Seneca Lake. It is divided 
Into Upper and Lower Town. ‘The first 
houses were built on the margin of the 
Lake; but Capt. Williamson, struck with 
the beauty of the elevated plain which 
crowns the high bank, began to lay out 
the building-lots facing the Lake. Geneva 
is supplied with water by pipes from a 
neighboring spring. From the Lake the 
town is supplied with fish. This Lake is 
forty-four miles long. Its depth is un- 
known. The water is very clear and 
wholesome; the botiom is sand and 


gravel, with a sandy beacn like the sea- 
shore. 





Printers’ Festival.—Great preparations 
are making among the printers in Ro- 
chester to observe in a fitting manner the 
birth day of FRANKLIN: the design is to 
invite members of the Craft from the 
whole United States, also veterans in the 
art from Europe. 





VERSES FOR CHILDREN TO LEARN. 
LEsson 2. 


As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also tothem likewise. Luke vi.31. 

Honor thy father and mother, which is the first 
commandment with promise. 

Eph,vi. 2. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and witb all 
thy mind, Matt. xxu. 37. 
Country paper. 
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A Child Praying. 
Fold thy little hands in prayer ; 
Bow down at thy mother’s knee; 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 
Shining through thy auburn hair; 
Thine eyes are passion free ; 
And pleasant thoughts like garlands bind thee 
Unto thy home, yet grief may find thee— 
Then pray, child, pray ! 


Now, thy young heart, like a bird, 
W arbles in its summer nest ; 

No evil thought, no unkind word, 

No chilling autumn winds have stirred 
The beauty of thy rest ; | 

But winier hastens, and decay 

Shall waste thy verdant hope away— 

Then pray, child, pray! 


Thy bosom is a house of giee, 
With gladness harping at the door ; 
W hile ever with a joyous shout, 
Hope, the May Queen, dances out, 
Her lips with music running o’er ; 
But time those strings of joy will sever, 
And hope will not dance on forever— 
Then pray, child, pray ! 


Now, thy mother’s arm is spread 
Beneath thy pillow in the night ; 
And loving feet creep round thy bed, 
And o’er thy quiet face is shed 
The taper’s darkening light; 
But that fond arm will pass away, 
By thee no more those feet will stay— 
Then pray, child, pray ! 
PROTESTANT UNIONIST. 





RECIPES. 


CRANBERRY JeELLY.—To one quart of cran- 
berries put a quart of water, and boil them 
toa pulp; mash them with a wooden ladle 
whilst boiling ; then strain them, and, to each 
pint of juice, add half a pound of loaf sugar ; 
set it over a slow fire, and stir with a silver 
spoon; try it often, by taking some of it ina 
saucer. When coid, if it is nota fine jelly, 
continue to boil until it Is so, 





To Preserve Orances.—Boil oranges in 
clear water, until you can pass a straw 
through the skins; then clarify three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of oranges, 
and pour over the fruit while hot; let them 
stand one night, then boil them in the syrup 
until they are clear, and the syrup thick. 
Take them from the syrup and strain it clear 
over them. 





To Keep ORANGE oR Lemon Juice.—To 
every pint of juice, put three-quarters of a 
pound of double refined sugar; let it boil for 
q short time; then bottle it. . 
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The German population of New York 
City is between 40,000 and 50,000 of 
whom 10,000 are Romanists, who are 
generally supplied with churches, priests 
and books, but not with the Bible. 





To take lamp oil from carpets, or oth- 
er wearing apparel, make a paste of rye 
flour, of the consistency of a rather stiff 
batter, and apply it to the place; when 
dry it will rub off, and take the grease 
with it. 





MANvuFacturEs IN  CoNNECTICUT.— 

There are in Connecticut 147 cotton 
mills, 128 woolen mills, 37 paper mills, 
128 coach and wagon factories,and 32 
clock factories. Sewing silk is also 
manufactured to the amount of $ 183,000 
per annuin. 





The new Custom House at Boston is 
nearly completed. ‘* Not a splinter of 
wood is to be found in the whole edifice ; 
all is of Quincy granite and iron, with 
marble floors, &c. The roof and dome 
are formed of solid granite blocks over- 
lapping one another.” 





Sons oF TEMPERANCE.—We have been 
furnished by a member of the order, with 
the following fact: 


From October 15th, [845, fo March 31st 
1646, but 78 deaths occurred among the 
Sons of Temperance, at which latter date 
he Order numbered over 40,000 members. 
This fact needs no comment, it speaks 
more plainly than volumes written in be- 


half of the Order. 





Reissue oF Vou. 1.—A New Stereotype Edt- 
tion of this Magazine,—The first quarterly 
part of Vol. I. will soon be ready—tor 37 1-2 
cents, or 4 copies for $1. Orders should be 
Sent soon. 








THE ,AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 


Edited by Theodore Dwight. 


[Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying ‘n advance, $1 a year. 6 sets for $5. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

“The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.’—JV. Y. Observer. 

“Tt should be in every family in the country.”— 
NV. Y. Baptist Recorder. 
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